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THE COMPETITION OF THE NORTHWEST- 
ERN STATES FOR IMMIGRANTS 

Theodore C. Blegen 

Students of the American westward movement have 
devoted much attention to the geographical factors therein 
involved, to free land, routes of travel, methods of transpor- 
tation, the motives of immigrants, and to similar phases of 
the subject. In studying the distribution of the immigrant 
tide, especially in the period after 1850, one must attempt 
to evaluate a factor of a somewhat different nature, namely, 
advertising. Descriptive letters from immigrants played a 
vital part in inducing others to make similar ventures. The 
force of such letters was powerfully supplemented by the 
efforts of the steamboat lines, land corporations, and railroad 
companies, alert to the commercial profit to be derived from 
immigrants. Railway competition for immigrant trade 
resulted in the development of comprehensive schemes for 
securing such patronage. 1 The purpose of this paper is to 
describe official state competition of a somewhat like nature. 

To the railroad the capture of immigrant trade meant 
profitable traffic, the sale of railroad lands, the settlement of 
adjacent government land, and a labor supply, all of which 
spelled success for the company. What did immigrants mean 
to the new states of the Northwest? Dr. K. C. Babcock has 
pointed out that the real problem of the northwestern fron- 
tier after 1850 was "how to put more and ever more men of 
capacity, endurance, strength, and adaptability into the 
upper Mississippi and Red River valleys, men who first break 
up the prairie sod, clear the brush off the slopes, drain the 
marshes, build the railroads, and do the thousand and one 

*Cf. Richmond Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, 45-52 (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1908). 
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hard jobs incident to pioneer life, and then turn to the build- 
ing of factories and towns and cities." 2 To the states of the 
Northwest the achievement of such ends meant greater 
wealth, exploitation of resources, larger assessments, the 
erection of public buildings, the establishment of public in- 
stitutions, greater expenditures for state improvements, — in 
brief, prosperity and growth. 

For any one of a half dozen or more states of the Middle 
West the difficult problem was how to attract the immigrants 
to settle within its particular boundaries. The whole North- 
west is in fact really one great, rich province, no considerable 
section of which has preponderant advantages over the rest 
of the area. Aggressive and well-planned efforts seemed 
reasonably certain to draw the immigrant groups to the de- 
sired places of settlement. Most of the northwestern states, 
particularly after the Civil War, carried on comprehensive 
and ingenious campaigns in this direction, in the course of 
which they naturally came into competition with each other. 
Their efforts did more than to bring to their own state limits 
immigrants who would in any event have come west. They 
brought to America large numbers of immigrants who other- 
wise would probably not have left Europe. In fact these 
state activities constituted one cause, though perhaps a minor 
one, for the great swelling of the volume of immigration in 
the seventies and eighties, especially from Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden. The present study deals particularly with the 
activity of the state of Wisconsin, with some account of the 
work of neighboring states. Wisconsin took the lead and in 
most respects is typical of the whole group of northwestern 
states. 

Wisconsin officially began the movement by establishing 
in 1852 the office of Commissioner of Emigration. The law 

8 The Scandinavian Element in the United States, 80 (University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, vol. Ill, no. 3, September, 1914). 
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provided that the commissioner was to reside in New York.* 
Gysbert Van Steenwyck received the appointment and took 
up his duties in New York on May 18, 1852. He at once 
opened an office and soon placed himself in touch with the 
various immigrant protective agencies, consuls, shipping 
houses, and the like. In his subsequent work he employed 
as assistants first a Norwegian, and later two Germans and 
an Englishman. Authorized to expend $1,250 for publi- 
cations he had a large supply of pamphlets printed, which 
described the resources and opportunities offered the settler 
by Wisconsin. Twenty thousand of these pamphlets were 
printed in the German, five thousand in the Norwegian, 
and four thousand in the Dutch language. About five 
thousand were sent to Europe, and more than twenty 
thousand were distributed in New York, the latter being 
placed on vessels, in taverns and hotels, and given to 
immigrants personally. Advertisements were placed in 
English, German, and Dutch papers published in New York. 
The Commissioner soon discovered that many agencies 
were engaged in exploiting the immigrant trade to the full. 
Competition was particularly spirited among the railroad 
agents. The New York and Erie, for example, tried to make 
the immigrants start for the interior immediately after their 
arrival, for fear of having them stop over and secure tickets 
elsewhere. When a ship docked, a hundred or more agents, 
runners, and pedlers were at hand to make prey of the immi- 
grants. Van Steenwyck found that the forwarding agents 
favored Wisconsin because of the opportunity for high 
profits in overcharging for passengers and luggage to a 
region so far west. 

The Commissioner wisely concluded that the pamphlets 
would be of more value distributed in Europe than in New 
York, for the immigrants after arrival were too busy to read. 

3 Acts and Resolves Passed by the Legislature of Wisconsin, 1852, chapter 432. 
The act carried with it an appropriation of $1,500 for the salary of the commis- 
sioner, $1,250 for the publication of pamphlets, $250 for office rent, $100 for maps, 
and $700 for assistance to the commissioner. 
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In his report he therefore urged that an agent of the state 
be sent to visit the chief points of departure in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Sweden, Norway, and Switzerland. He himself put adver- 
tisements in at least eight foreign newspapers, including the 
Dorfzeitung, Schwaebische Merkur, Bremer Auswander- 
ungzeitung, Koellnische Zeitung, Manheimer Journal, and 
the Amsterdam Handelsblad. He reported that 7,389 per- 
sons left New York for Wisconsin during the summer and 
fall by way of the New York and Erie, the Hudson River 
Railroad, and the steamboat route. Four hundred thirty- 
six persons called at his office, most of whom were Germans, 
with a scattering of other nationalities. 4 

The office was continued for the year 1853, Herman 
Haertel, a German land agent of Milwaukee, being ap- 
pointed to succeed Van Steenwyck. 5 During his year of 
service the work was carried on more ambitiously and with 
better results, partly because of the beginnings made the 
year before. Newspaper space was again bought in both 
foreign and New York papers; among the foreign are to 
be noted especially the London Times, Tipperary Free Press, 
Baseler Zeitung, and Leipziger Allgemeine Zeitung. Mr. 
Haertel contributed a series of articles to the New York 
Tribune on the railroads of Wisconsin. Thirty thousand 
pamphlets were distributed during the year, one-half of these 
being sent to Europe. 6 Over three hundred letters of inquiry 
from Europe and America were answered. The Commis- 
sioner's office was visited by about three thousand persons, 
two thousand of whom had just arrived from Europe. Of 
all who called for information, two-thirds were Germans, the 
rest being mainly Norwegians, Swedes, Irish, English, 

* This account is based upon First Annual Report of the Commissioner o\ 
Emigration, for 1852, 1-16. 

6 General Acts of Wisconsin, 1853, chapter 53. 

a The United States consul at Bremen at this time was a Wisconsin man, 
Dr. Hildebrandt of Mineral Point. He gave Haertel considerable assistance in 
the matter of criculating information. 
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Scotch, and Hollanders. That people in Wisconsin took 
cognizance of the existence of a state commissioner in New 
York is evidenced by the fact that during the year Mr. 
Haertel received in sums ranging from five to twenty dollars 
about three thousand dollars from residents of the state to be 
given to relatives to help them to complete the journey. Many 
of the immigrants, however, and particularly the Germans 
possessed ample means. In one ship, for example, a party 
of one hundred twenty Germans had in all nearly sixty 
thousand dollars in their possession, an average of five hun- 
dred dollars each. Mr. Haertel estimated that during the 
year 1853 the emigration to Wisconsin was approximately 
as follows: 

From Germany 16,000 to 18,000 

From Ireland 4,000 to 5,000 

From Norway 3,000 to 4,000 

Other countries 2,000 to 3,000 

He made the claim in his report that while the entire immi- 
gration to the United States increased little, if any, Wiscon- 
sin during 1853 received fifteen per cent more than in the 
previous year. 7 

The agent of the state encountered considerable opposi- 
tion and maintains in his report that as a result of jealousy 
he was being attacked both officially and personally. The 
situation in New York was such as to breed jealousy; it is 
thus described in the Commissioner's report, "For years past, 
emigrants, especially those landing in New York, have been 
systematically plundered, for which shameless wrong not 
only the hireling sub-agents, runners, etc., are responsible, 

'The total immigration to the United States in 1853 was in fact less than 
the total for 1852. The exact numbers are: 1852—371,603; 1853—368,645. The 
total German immigration in 1852 was 145,918; in 1853, 141,946. See the chart 
on immigration to the United States accompanying Jenks, J. W. and W. Jett 
Lauck, The Immigration Problem (New York and London: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1917, fourth edition). 
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but especially those who retain these unprincipled subjects 
in their employ." 8 

The attention of the state legislature was not confined 
to inducing only foreigners to come west. In 1853 a law was 
passed in Wisconsin authorizing the governor to appoint an 
agent "whose duty it shall be to travel constantly between 
this state and the city of New York, from the first day of 
May next to the first day of December next, and see that 
correct representations be made in eastern papers of our 
great natural resources, advantages, and privileges, and bril- 
liant prospects for the future; and to use every honorable 
means in his power to induce emigrants to come to this 
state." 9 Thomas J. Townsend, appointed to this position 
at a salary of $1,500, took his instructions literally. During 
1853 he traveled forty-two thousand miles and visited every 
important city in the northern states and in eastern Canada 
and nearly every village in New York and New England. 10 
He inserted Wisconsin notices in over nine hundred news- 
papers. In a brief report of his activities he asserts that 
when he began his work he found a prejudice against Wis- 
consin throughout all the East. He complacently sums up 
the results of his efforts by saying, "While no western state 

8 This account of the activity of Commissioner Haertel is based mainly upon 
Annual Report of the Emigration Commissioner of the State of Wisconsin for 
the year 1853, 1-15. A letter from Haertel to Governor Farwell, dated New York, 
June 30, 1853, gives an account of his work during May and June. This letter 
is to be found in manuscript in box 123, vault of the Governor's office, state capitol. 
In the same file is an interesting undated report from Haertel which describes 
the various kinds of impositions practiced upon immigrants in New York by 
unscrupulous agents. Cf. Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, 219-226. 
After describing the mistreatment accorded arriving immigrants, Mr. Mayo-Smith 
says, "These evils continued until 1855, when Castle Garden was made the landing- 
place for all immigrants, and they could there be protected against sharpers." 
(p. 219) The Board of Emigration Commissioners of the State of New York, 
established in 1847, was concerned primarily with the problems connected with 
the arrival of immigrants at New York City. 

'General Acts of Wisconsin, 1853, chapter 56. 

10 Report of the Traveling Emigrant Agent of the State of Wisconsin for the 
year 1853, 3-4. 
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had a worse reputation than ours last spring, no one had a 
better reputation last fall." " 

Mr. Haertel very properly criticized in his annual report 
for 1853 the plan of a yearly reelection of the commissioner 
of emigration by a joint ballot of the two houses of the legis- 
lature. 12 But he also served only one season, being replaced 
by Frederick W. Horn of Ozaukee County. During 1854 
Mr. Horn established a branch office at Quebec. Elias 
Stangeland was appointed agent at Quebec for six months 
beginning May 1, 1854. The majority of the immigrants 
who came by way of Quebec were English, Irish, and Nor- 
wegian. In the spring of 1854 up to June 20 about two 
thousand Norwegians arrived at Quebec, most of them des- 
tined for Wisconsin. Though Commissioner Horn regarded 
the Quebec agency successful, lack of funds caused its discon- 
tinuance at the end of the six months. The chief efforts 
were naturally confined to New York. Mr. Horn estimated 
that in May, June, and July, 1854, not less than sixteen 
thousand Germans left New York for Wisconsin and he was 
of the opinion that the immigration for the fall months would 
be correspondingly high. 13 

u Ibid., 4. He adds the significant statement, however, that Wisconsin had 
a good crop that fall, and its railroad building projects were being carried for- 
ward vigorously. One is inclined to take his assertions with a grain of salt. 

M Annual Report of the Emigration Commissioner . . . for 185S, 13. See 
General Acts of Wisconsin, 1853, chapter 34. 

"The report of the third commissioner was never printed. It is to be found 
in manuscript in the Governor's vault, state capitol, box 123, and bears the date 
August 1, 1854. See also the commission issued to Mr. Horn, dated April 5, 1854 
(Governor's vault, box 123). The report of August 1 gives an account of the 
various services rendered to immigrants by the commissioner, and states that a 
considerable amount of money was received from Wisconsin to be given to immi- 
grants. Mr. Horn estimated that of those who left New York for Wisconsin 
about one-half remained in or near Chicago. The work of Commissioner Horn 
is discussed in K. A. Everest, "How Wisconsin Came by Its Large German Ele- 
ment," 301, 320 {Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. XII) ; and Albert B. Faust, 
The German Element in the United States, I, 477 (Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1909). The earlier German immigration reached its highest point 
in 1854, with a total of 215,009. With the exception of 1882, this was the largest 
figure German immigration ever reached in one year. The total in 1882 was 
250,630. Jenks and Lauck, op. cit., supplement. 
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Some political opposition had developed toward the office 
of the commissioner and despite the favorable report of a 
select committee of the legislature, which in 1854 strongly 
urged the continuation of the office, 1 * the acts of 1855 pro- 
vided for the repeal of every preceding measure relating to 
emigrant agencies. 16 Though political influences account in 
part for the repeal, domestic problems naturally diverted 
interest from the subject of immigration very considerably 
in the later fifties and during the Civil War. Furthermore, 
the year 1855 marks an abrupt decline in the total volume 
of immigration to the United States, considerably less than 
one-half as many immigrants arriving in 1855 as in 1854. 
The German immigration in 1855 was only one-third as great 
as that of the year before, dropping from 215,009 to 71,918. 
Not until 1866 did the figures for the annual arrivals of 
Germans mount over a hundred thousand again. 16 Wiscon- 
sin did not resume its immigration activities until 1867. 

Other states of the Northwest had not been ignorant of 
what Wisconsin was doing to promote immigration in 1852, 
1853, and 1854. The report of the first Wisconsin commis- 
sioner states that Iowa was planning to follow Wisconsin's 
example. 17 Iowa did in fact establish a commissioner in 

u Report of the Select Committee, to whom, had been referred so much of the 
Message of His Excellency the Governor as relates to the Subject of the Com- 
missioner of Emigration. (Appendix to Senate Journal, 1854.) 

16 General Acts of Wisconsin, 1855, chapter 3. The New York office was closed 
on April 20, 1855. See Horn to Governor Barstow, May, 1855 (Governor's vault, 
box 123). 

16 Jenks and Lauck, The Immigration Problem, supplement. In the immigra- 
tion papers in the governor's vault (box 123) is a letter from L. B. Brainerd to 
Governor Salomon, June 16, 1862. This is accompanied by a paper by Rasmus 
Sorenson of Waupaca County, entitled "What Individual Enterprise has done in 
the Way of Emigrant Agency in Denmark." Sorenson went to Denmark in 
August, 1861. He lectured extensively on America, the war, and Wisconsin. He 
received so many letters of inquiry that he decided to print a small pamphlet on 
Wisconsin^ He asserts that a minister of the Danish Government proposed to 
him that the Government of Denmark purchase tracts of land in Wisconsin to 
be parceled out to Danish emigrants in tracts of eighty acres, the emigrants to 
pay for the land later. Nothing came of this, but at any rate one hundred fifty 
Danes accompanied Sorenson when he returned to Wisconsin. 

"First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Emigration for 1852, 11. 
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New York in 1860, but the office was abolished two years 
later, and the work was then dropped until 1870 when it was 
renewed upon a much larger scale. 18 Minnesota did not 
establish an office of Commissioner of Immigration until 
1864, 19 and did not begin the work ambitiously until three 
years later, 20 but it is interesting to note that the first state 
legislature of Minnesota appropriated a sum of money for 
the purpose of advertising the state by means of a descriptive 
pamphlet. 21 It was not until after the Civil War, however, 
that these northwestern states entered into active competition 
with each other in the matter of securing the immigrant 
settlers. 

In 1867 Wisconsin established a Board of Immigration, 
composed of the governor, secretary of state, and six others. 22 
These members served without compensation, and the board 
was given an appropriation of $2,000 to meet expenses. The 
governor was authorized also to appoint a committee of three 
in each county of the state to assist the board. These county 
committees were to secure lists of friends and relatives of 
residents of their respective counties, and the names thus 
received constituted a mailing list for the board. 23 As a result 
of this arrangement many pamphlets were sent directly to 
individuals in the East and in Europe. The chief work of 
the board during the period 1867-70 related to the publi- 
cation and distribution of pamphlets. These were prepared 
in the English, German, French, Welsh, Dutch, Norwegian, 
and Swedish languages. In 1868 the membership of the 
board was expanded to eight, and the appropriation increased 

18 Laws of Iowa, 1860, chapter 81 ; 1862, chapter 11. 

19 General Laws of Minnesota, 1864, chapter XIX. The office was held by the 
secretary of state. A prize contest was held for the best essay on Minnesota. 
Pamphlets were printed in English and German and their distribution attended 
to by district committees in the state. Executive Documents of the State of 
Minnesota, 1864, pp. 81-85. 

20 See below, p. 20. 

21 General Laws of Minnesota, 1858, 102-103. 

22 General Laws of Wisconsin, 1867, chapter 126. 

23 Ibid. 
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to $3,000. 2 * In the following year an immigrant agent for 
the state was appointed to direct the work of the hoard. Two 
local agents, one in Milwaukee and the other in Chicago, 
were employed for four months in the year to assist immi- 
grants. 25 How far the state was willing to go in the matter 
of assistance to immigrants is given an interesting illustra- 
tion by the following words of the act of 1869: "The board 
of immigration shall have power to aid with such sums as it 
may think proper, either through the local agents or other- 
wise, such immigrants as are determined to make Wisconsin 
their future home, for the purpose of assisting them in reach- 
ing their place of destination, and the board shall be author- 
ized, if possible, to arrange with railroad companies for 
transportation of immigrants at half fare." 26 In 1870 the 
governor was authorized to appoint an agent in New York, 
but as no compensation was offered, nothing came of it. 2T 

In the competition for immigrant settlement railroad 
companies, land concerns, states, counties, and other agencies 
printed and distributed hundreds of thousands of pamphlets. 
Many of these overdrew the picture, describing a veritable 
El Dorado for the benefit of prospective settlers who in 
responding to the lure of America were perhaps naturally 
too sanguine. Often their hopes went unrealized, especially 
in the beginning. On the other hand, the states of the North- 
west did fairly offer golden opportunities to settlers, and the 
great majority of the immigrants after a few years of effort 
achieved a success and a measure of prosperity which fully 
justified their faith. The states were on the whole honorable 
in their methods and probably presented more accurate pic- 
tures of their advantages than did the private agencies. 

That Wisconsin stood particularly high with respect to 
the character of its publications is due largely to Dr. Increase 

" General Laws of Wisconsin, 1868, chapters 120, 171. 
26 General Laws of Wisconsin, 1869, chapter 118. 

" General Laws of Wisconsin, 1870, chapter 50. 
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Allen Lapham, the eminent Wisconsin scientist, who fortu- 
nately was able to base what he wrote upon a scholarly under- 
standing of the natural resources of the state. 28 As early as 
1844 Dr. Lapham published a valuable little book called 
A Geographical and Topographical Description of Wiscon- 
sin, a second edition of which appeared in 1846. In his report 
for 1852 the first Wisconsin Commissioner of Emigration 
urged the state to secure the services of Dr. Lapham in pre- 
paring the official pamphlet. 29 This advice was heeded, with 
the happy result that scores of thousands of booklets trans- 
lated into numerous foreign languages came from the pen 
of the most scientific writer in Wisconsin. In the later his- 
tory of the immigration agencies of the state new pamphlets 
appeared from time to time, but practically all of them show 
the direct influence of Dr. Lapham's work. Not the least of 
Dr. Lapham's public services to Wisconsin was his admirable 
work in thus giving the state an excellent book designed for 
prospective settlers. The pamphlet of 1867 is typical of the 
Wisconsin publications and may profitably be examined in 
some detail. It bears the title Statistics, Exhibiting the His- 
tory, Climate and Productions of the State of Wisconsin/ 
A map of the state, drawn with the nicety of workmanship 
characteristic of Dr. Lapham, serves as the frontispiece. 
Into the thirty-two pages of the pamphlet is compressed a 
fund of serviceable information on such topics as the follow- 
ing: location, topographical features, water power, rivers, 
small lakes, climate, health, geology, lead mines, zinc, iron 
ores, clays, peat and marl, native animals, fishes, forests, pine 
region, agriculture, chief crops of 1866 (the total value of 
which is placed at $69,213,544), live stock, farm products, 
implements, wages, manufactures, occupations, railroads, 

M See Milo M. Quaife, "Increase Allen Lapham, First Scholar of Wisconsin," 
The Wisconsik Magazine op History, vol. 1, no. 1 (September, 1917). 

" First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Emigration, 15-16. 

m Published by order of the legislature, Madison, Wis. : Atwood and Rublee, 
state printers, Journal office, 1867. 
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markets, population, newspapers, churches, principal cities, 
lands, surveys, the Homestead Law, land tenure, value of 
property, government, rights, office-holding, rights of mar- 
ried women, revenues of the state, schools, libraries, state in- 
stitutions, postoffices, and routes from the seaboard. If Dr. 
Lapham omitted any important matter, the present writer is 
unable to name it. The book teems with the very kind of 
information immigrants most desired. To illustrate, definite 
information is given as to average wages for farm laborers. 
If hired for the year, the average monthly wage, without 
board, was $30.84; with board, $19.87; if hired for the sea- 
son, without board, $35.65 ; with board, $24.60 ; if hired by 
the day in harvest, without board, $2.68; with board, $2.15; 
at other times, without board, $1.78; with board, $1.28. 31 
Here was indeed information of value to the prospective 
settler without means. If in his conclusion Dr. Lapham 
seems to soar somewhat, the reader quickly discovers that 
every generalization there made is based upon a previous sec- 
tion of the booklet. He writes: 

It will be seen by the preceding statement of facts and statistics, 
based upon correct, usually official, evidence that Wisconsin 

Is a healthy state. 

A fertile state. 

A well watered state. 

A well wooded state. 

A rapidly growing state. 

A state where the rights of man are respected. 

Where intelligence and education are permanently secured for all 
future time. 

Where all the necessities and most of the comforts and luxuries of 
life are easily accessible. 

Where the climate is congenial to the health, vigor, and happiness 
of the people and where the rains are duly distributed over the different 
seasons of the year. 

Where agriculture, one of the chief sources of wealth to any nation, 
is conducted with profit and success. 

Where the division of the products of labor between the laborer and 
the capitalist is equitably made. 

* Statistics, Exhibiting the History, Climate and Productions of the State of 
Wisconsin, 15. 
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Where the farmers are the owners of the land they cultivate. 

Where honest labor always secures a competence for a man and his 
family. 

Where land can be obtained almost without price. 

Where property is constantly increasing in value. 

Where every man has a voice in deciding the policy of the govern- 
ment under which he lives. 

Where ample and proper provisions are made for the unfortunate. 

Where every citizen is eligible to any office in the government. 

Where there is a great variety of occupations open to all. 

Where there is a due proportion between the city and country popu- 
lation, each affording mutual benefits and promoting the general welfare. 

Where postal facilities enable us to communicate readily and cheaply 
with distant friends. 

A state from whence markets are easily reached by water navigation, 
and by railroads. 

A state well supplied with water power to aid in doing the work 
of the people. 

A state affording many natural resources. And 

A state that can be reached from the seaboard by a cheap, com- 
fortable and speedy transit. 32 

That most of this could be said with equal truth in regard 
to the other states of the Northwest did not detract from its 
force as an argument for settlement in Wisconsin. Perhaps 
the most powerful inducement offered to settlers in Wiscon- 
sin was the land policy of the state. This policy was shaped 
especially to attract immigrants and to give Wisconsin an 
advantage over its neighbor states. Lands granted to the 
state for school purposes were offered for sale at extremely 
low prices. In fact, most of the four million acres received 
for university and school purposes has been disposed of in 
this way. As late as 1871, 56,000 acres of desirable land in 
Adams County were offered at fifty cents an acre; 20,000 
acres in Marathon County and 100,000 in Wood County at 
from fifty cents to $1.25; and 94,000 in Shawano County 
at from $1.25 to $2.25 an acre. 83 The commissioners used the 

" Ibid., 31-32. The edition of 1869 has an addition of brief statistics on each 
of the counties of the state, including a careful statement of the foreign elements 
settled in each. 

*» K. A. Everest, "How Wisconsin Came by Its Large German Element," 321 
and fn. (Wisconsin Historical Collections, XII). See also Laws of Wisconsin, 
1872, p. 114. ' 
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state land policy as a very effective argument for settlement. 
As early as 1853 Commissioner Haertel presented it as a 
special reason why immigrants should go to Wisconsin. He 
wrote in his report for that year: "In my daily intercourse 
with the emigrant, I directed the attention of those intending 
to purchase land to the school lands of our state, showing to 
those of limited means that they could at once plant them- 
selves in an entirely independent situation, as it could not be 
difficult for them, with patience and industry, and the long 
term allowed for payment, to meet their obligations. Upon 
inquiry, I have had the satisfaction to learn that during the 
past year large quantities of these lands, largely exceeding 
the sales of the previous year, have been sold, and chiefly to 
actual settlers." In 1869 the board published and distributed 
widely a list of school, university, and agricultural college 
lands subject to sale in Wisconsin counties. These lands 
were sold on time, twenty-five per cent in cash, with seven 
per cent interest on the balance due. The prices indicated 
in this list ranged mainly from $1.00 to $1.50. 

The board was succeeded in 1871 by a commissioner of 
immigration. The act creating this office provided a tem- 
porary appointment by the governor, to hold until the 
popular election of a commissioner in November, 1871, for 
a two-year term. The office thus became a political one, the 
candidate running for it in the usual way. 34 The law of 1871 
specified that an office was to be kept in Milwaukee; a 
pamphlet issued each year; English, French, German, 
Welsh, and Norwegian editions were to be put out ; county 
committees were to be appointed to cooperate with the com- 
missioner; a local agent was to be placed at Chicago four 
months of the year, while the commissioner himself was to 
act as local agent at Milwaukee. The act particularly 
authorized the commissioner to try to get reduced fares for 
immigrants from the railroad companies, and instructed him 

M General Laws of Wisconsin, 1871, chapter 155. 
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also to cooperate with the United States Bureau of Immi- 
gration. 35 

This new office was held for three years by Ole C. John- 
son, and by M. J. Argard for the years 1874 and 1875. It 
was abolished at the end of 1875, and immigration activity 
was then suspended until 1879. Ole C. Johnson was probably 
the most efficient commissioner of immigration that the state 
ever had. He was of Norwegian birth and had gained dis- 
tinction in the Civil War, having risen to the rank of colonel, 
succeeding Hans C. Heg as the leader of the Fifteenth Wis- 
consin Infantry. It is to be noted in this connection that in 
the other states of the Northwest as well as in Wisconsin the 
commissioners chosen were usually men of foreign birth, 
particularly German or Scandinavian. 

Johnson's first annual report for 1871 is an elaborate and 
valuable document. In addition to a survey of his own 
activity, he devoted about eighty pages to reports from the 
county committees and over fifty pages to tables of statistics 
and figures exhibiting the resources and progress of Wiscon- 
sin. His publication policy is stated at the outset of the 
report. "One principle I have laid down for my guidance," 
he says, "viz.: to give the facts just as they exist, unvar- 
nished and uncolored. I have noticed the pernicious practice 
indulged in by many railroad and land companies, and even 
those who represent states, of giving glowing accounts of 
their lands or states, that do not exist even in the imagination 
of the writers. This has become so common that many put 
little or no faith in documents gotten up for the purpose of 
inducing immigration. Consequently the practice is poor 
policy, as well as wrong in principle, and I have made special 
efforts that all information sent forth from my office shall 
be of the most reliable and trustworthy character." 36 

85 Ibid. 

"First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Immigration of the State of 
Wisconsin, for the year 1871, 8-9. 
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A new practice was introduced by having the pamphlets 
published in foreign countries. In 1871 five thousand were 
published in Belgium in the French language, and ten thou- 
sand German pamphlets were published in Germany. 37 The 
following year ten thousand English pamphlets were pub- 
lished in England, and a like number in Norway in the Nor- 
wegian language for distribution in Denmark and Norway. 38 
The advantages of this plan were obvious; the pamphlets 
were printed and distributed where they were certain to exert 
the most direct influence ; the directness of the scheme gave 
Wisconsin a distinct advantage over the other states, for the 
state which first influenced the mind of an emigrant was 
usually made his objective point, especially if it turned out 
that many others of his nationality had already settled there. 
Commissioner Johnson believed that Minnesota, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, and Nebraska were much better known than Wisconsin, 
and that more extensive advertising was needed if the state 
were to compete on equal terms with its rivals. He notes 
that from May 1 to December 1, 1871 a total of 11,483 for- 
eigners arrived at the port of Milwaukee, of whom 5,097 
settled in Wisconsin. 39 Cooperation with the railroads is 
illustrated by the following statement of the Commissioner: 
"No old or infirm person, or women and children have been 
left in Milwaukee for want of means to get further, the com- 
pany (Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company) always 
passing such over their roads free of charge." 40 In his report 
for 1872 the Commissioner points to the coming completion 
of new railroads as certain to be of great influence in the 
settlement of the state. He refers particularly to the Wis- 
consin Central, the Milwaukee and Northern (to Shawano 

"Ibid., 10. J. A. Becher of Milwaukee, who was in Germany at this time, 
cooperated with Colonel Johnson and aided particularly in securing consuls and 
steamship agents to distribute Wisconsin literature. 

88 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Immigration . . . for 1873, 17. 

"First Annual Report . . . for 1871, 11. 

"Ibid., 14. 
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and thence to Lake Superior), and to the Green Bay and 
Lake Pepin, and hopes for a road from the Mississippi to 
Lake Superior in the northwestern part of the state as a 
means of opening up what would otherwise he a wilderness.* 1 
In 1872 four thousand pamphlets were printed in Welsh, 
with a view to attracting Welshmen from the coal and iron 
mines of Pennsylvania/ 2 

Colonel Johnson was replaced at the beginning of 1874 
by M. J. Argard of Eau Claire. In the same year the legis- 
lature passed a law abolishing the office of commissioner, to 
take effect in January, 1876. 43 Mr. Argard used the follow- 
ing language in his report for 1875 with reference to the 
repeal: "It was conceived in vindictiveness and brought 
about by third-rate politicians and followed my refusal to 
appoint to place in my office, at the commencement of the 
year 1874, and to place my manhood and self-respect in the 
keeping of men, who grasp with the avidity of cormorants 
and the voracity of sharks, after positions they are in no wise 
competent to fill." 4 * The political meddling which tem- 
porarily halted the state immigration activity occurred at the 
time of a temporary slackening in immigration. Between 
1873 and 1880 immigration to the United States was com- 
paratively slight. 45 In explaining the great decrease Com- 
missioner Argard does not mention the commercial depres- 
sion in the United States in 1873, 46 but he does present the 
following five reasons : First, the rich harvest in Norway and 
Sweden in 1873 ; second, a considerable increase in the fishing 

a Annual Report . . . for 1873, 12. The Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Railroad had been opened in 1871. See Lester B. Shippee, "The First Railroad 
Between the Mississippi and Lake Superior," in The Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, vol. 5, no. 2 (September, 1918), pp. 121-42. The article brings out the 
nature of the rivalry between Wisconsin and Minnesota for the road. 

" Annual Report . . . for 1873, 17. 

"Laws of Wisconsin, 1874, chapters 238, 338. 

" Annual Report of the Commissioner of Immigration . . . for 1875 2. 

"Jenks and Lauck, The Immigration Problem, supplement. 

*• But see Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, 42-43. 
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industry of the Scandinavian countries ; third, the wider ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of the countries of north- 
ern Europe ; fourth, the discouraging effects of the reports 
of great grasshopper plagues in western Minnesota and in 
Iowa; and finally, fifth, the bad treatment given arriving 
immigrants in the city of Chicago. 47 

The official immigration activity was discontinued this 
time until 1879, when the work was again renewed for a 
six-year period. In 1879 a Board of Immigration was 
created, consisting of the governor, secretary of state, and 
three other members. Authorized to encourage immigration 
from the East, Canada, and Europe, the board was given 
an appropriation of $2,500 for the first year. A salaried 
secretary was appointed by the board, Henry Baetz first 
occupying the position. 48 The local organization in the 
counties was revived in order to assist the board. The board 
came into existence just before the great influx of immi- 
grants from northern Europe in the eighties. The first 
annual report points out that while in 1879 there arrived 
at Milwaukee 13,382 immigrants of whom 4,781 settled 
in Wisconsin and 6,985 in Minnesota, in 1880 a total of 
38,838 immigrants arrived at the same port, 15,643 of whom 
went to Minnesota and 15,681 remained in Wisconsin. 49 
During the years of the activity of this board records were 
kept of the immigrants arriving at Milwaukee, particularly 
as to numbers, nationality, and destination. Summaries were 
published in each annual report. The figures apply of course 
only to the immigration by way of Milwaukee, being in no 
sense general figures for the state. Most of the immigrants 
were Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes, with a scattering 



47 Annual Report . . . for 1875, 2-3. 

48 Laws of Wisconsin, 1879, chapter 176. 

49 Annual Report of the Board of Immigration for the year ending December 
31, 1880, 1-2. 
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of Danes, English, Irish, Scotch, French, Dutch, Bohemians, 
Poles, and others. Upon the hasis of the recorded figures 
an interesting study can be made in regard to the numbers 
of Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes who settled in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. For example, during the six years 
from 1879 to 1884 inclusive, 75,551 of the Germans who 
arrived at Milwaukee settled in Wisconsin, while 25,328 went 
to Minnesota; during the same period 35,943 of the Norwe- 
gians arriving at Milwaukee went to Minnesota, while only 
16,962 remained in Wisconsin; 25,679 Swedes went to Min- 
nesota, while 7,481 settled in Wisconsin. 50 In earlier years 
Wisconsin had been the Mecca for the Scandinavian settlers, 
but it is clear from these figures that Minnesota had taken 
the lead and was drawing the great majority of the Norwe- 
gian and Swedish immigrants. 51 In the matter of the Ger- 
mans Minnesota was also securing a large number, even 
though only about one-third as many as Wisconsin. 

Among the publications put out by the board in 1880 
were 10,000 pocket maps of Wisconsin, in English, German, 
and Norwegian. 52 In 1881, 5,000 maps were sent to England 
and an equal number to Germany. About 25,000 pamphlets 
were printed in 1881, 63 and in the following year close to 
30,000 were distributed. 64 In 1883, 19,884 maps and pam- 
phlets were sent out; in 1884, 17,016 ; 55 and in 1885-86, 

"These totals are based upon tables printed in the annual reports for 1880, 
1881, and 1882, and the biennial reports for 1883-84 and 1885-86. It should 
be pointed out that the records kept at Milwaukee were imperfect, particularly 
in respect to destination. Many immigrants failed to go where they intended 
to go, but the agent at Milwaukee could not of course verify his figures in this 
respect. 

51 Most of the Danes settled in Wisconsin. 

62 Animal Report of the Board of Immigration of the State of Wisconsin for 
the year ending December 31, 1880, 6. 

53 Annual Report of the Board of Immigration . . . for 1881, 11. 

54 Annual Report . . . for 1882, 10. 

55 Biennial Report . . . for the term ending December 31, 1884, 11-12. 
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23,032. 66 During the six years more than one hundred 
thousand pamphlets on Wisconsin were distributed. Con- 
siderable advertising was carried in foreign newspapers in 
these years also. For example, in 1881 advertisements were 
placed in newspapers in London and Frome, England; in 
Orebro, Sweden; in Hanover, Rostock, Gotha, Berlin, 
Stuttgart, Kaiserlautern, Regen, and other cities of Ger- 
many; in Vienna, Austria; and in Berne, Switzerland. 67 In 
1882 forty-one German and Austrian newspapers were 
utilized for advertising purposes by the board. 68 

In 1880, at the request of the president of the Wisconsin 
Central Railroad, a land agent of that company, K. K. Ken- 
nan, was appointed European agent of the board without 
expense to the state. He was a very active worker, who 
desired the additional prestige which the state appointment 
would give him. He went to Europe in June, 1880, and 
directed his efforts chiefly toward securing Scandinavian and 
German immigrants. He distributed great numbers of docu- 
ments (in 1881 at least 75,000, of which 7,570 were official 
state publications), and advertised extensively in the news- 
papers. He asserts that at one time he had advertisements 
in two thousand papers. 59 In the course of his work he re- 
ceived and answered twenty thousand letters. 60 On account 
of German laws against advertising emigration schemes, he 
located his headquarters at Basel, Switzerland. 61 It appears 
that complaints were made against his activities. In the 
cantonal archives of Basel is to be found a police memoran- 
dum on the subject of whether Kennan's methods were in 
violation of the law. This memorandum is accompanied by 
a clipping from Der Volksfreund aus Schwaben, of Tubin- 

*• Biennial Report . . . for the term ending December SI, 1886, 11. 
" Annual Report . . . for 1881, 11-12. 
M Annual Report . . . for 1882, 12-13. 
*• Annual Report . . . for 1881, 13. 

" Wisconsin Historical Society Proceeding!, 1907, p. 270, n. 14. 
a He also established an office at Copenhagen, Denmark, as a center for his 
activities in the Scandinavian countries. 
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gen, February 13, 1883, containing the following adver- 
tisement : 

AUSWANDERER ! Die fiinfte gemeinschaftliche Reise nach dem 
Staate WISKONSIN ( N or darner ika), findet von Bremen aus, am 4. 
April, mit dem neuen Expressdampfer Elbe statt. tiberfahrt von Bremen 
nach New York nur neun Tage. Auskunft betreffs Reisekosten ertheilt 
die Direktion des Norddeutschen Lloyd in Bremen. Werthvolle Karten 
und Broschuren iiber Wiskonsin sendet auf Verlangen gratis und porto- 
f rei der Commissar der Einwanderungsbehorde genannten Staates : K. K. 
KENNAN in Basel, Schweiz. 62 

Concerning the influence of Kennan, Dr. Albert B. Faust 
writes, "Through his efforts and those of the board about 
five thousand immigrants were secured, mainly from the 
forest lands of Bavaria, and were distributed along the line 
of the Wisconsin Central Railroad from Stevens Point to 
Ashland. The inducement held out to them was good wages 
in the lumber camps, where they might in a short time earn 
enough to buy land and build homes." 63 Kennan soon found 
that competition for immigrant settlement was not confined 
to agencies operating in America alone. In 1882 he wrote 
from Europe, "Other states have numerous active, aggres- 
sive, well-paid agents in the field, who do not scruple to mis- 
represent Wisconsin and decry the superior inducements 
which she offers to emigrants. Unless some systematic effort 
is made to counteract these representations and to keep the 
people supplied with reliable information about Wisconsin, 
we must expect to see the great stream of immigration pass 
by us, and be turned to account in developing the prairies 
west of us." 64 

Minnesota established a Board of Immigration in 1867. 
It had one important advantage over the Wisconsin board, 

M Albert B. Faust, Guide to the Materials for American History in Swiss 
and Austrian Archives, 118-19 (Washington, D. C, Carnegie Institution, 1916). 
The papers are listed under "Polizeidepartement Basel-Stadt." Dr. Faust gives 
the entire clipping. 

M The German Element in the United States, I, 478-79. 

"Annual Report . . . for 1889, 11. The board established in 1879 was 
abolished by an act of 1887. Laws of Wisconsin, 1887, chapter 21. The board 
was headed during the period from 1879 on by J. A. Becher of Milwaukee. 
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namely in its liberal appropriation, which was usually 
$10,000 a year. 85 Its activities in respect to publishing and 
distributing pamphlets and maps and advertising the state 
by other means were very much like those of Wisconsin. 
Some of its schemes, made possible by its larger appropria- 
tion, improved upon the Wisconsin ideas. Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, and German agents were sent to meet immigrants in 
New York, Montreal, and Quebec, to accompany them west- 
ward as guides and interpreters. 66 Upon reaching Minne- 
sota — the guides were careful to see that they did reach 
Minnesota — settlers were not infrequently furnished tem- 
porary homes. That the Minnesota board of immigration 
attempted chiefly to attract Scandinavians is due to a promi- 
nent and able Swedish-American, Hans Mattson, who was 
made its secretary. Like Colonel Johnson, he had made a 
reputation for himself in the Civil War. He was especially 
influential in inducing Swedes to come to Minnesota and in 
this connection made several trips to Sweden. On one of 
these, in 1869, he organized and led to America a party of 
eight hundred Swedish immigrants. 67 In 1873 he returned 
from a second voyage with a large shipload of immigrants. 68 
While acting as secretary of the board Mattson was also a 
land agent for a railroad running through Wright, Meeker, 
Kandiyohi, Swift, and Stevens counties, Minnesota. Of the 
results of this agency he wrote in his reminiscences, pub- 
lished in 1891: "In the above-named localities there were 
only a few scattered families when I went there in 1867, while 
it is now one continuous Scandinavian settlement, extending 
over a territory more than a hundred miles long and dotted 
over with cities and towns, largely the result of the board of 

95 Hans Mattson, Reminiscences) The Story of are Emigrant, 97 (Saint Paul: 
D. D. Merrill Company, 1891). See also, for example, General Laws of Minne- 
sota, 1871, chapter L, pp. 104-105. 

"Mattson, Reminiscences, The Story of an Emigrant, 99. 

"Ibid., 111. 

<»Ibid., 131. 
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emigration during the years 1867, 1868, and 1869." 89 Like 
Wisconsin, Minnesota encountered some opposition and ill 
will in its immigration work. Mattson asserts that a promi- 
nent newspaper writer in Kansas accused him of selling his 
countrymen "to a life not much better than slavery in a land 
of ice, snow, and perpetual winter, where, if the poor emi- 
grant did not soon starve to death, he would surely perish 
with cold." 70 

The report of the Minnesota board for 1871 shows that 
Minnesota had an aggressive agent at New York, named 
E. Page Davis. His office on Broadway was a bureau of 
general information. He made an arrangement with the 
Erie Railway Company whereby immigrants to Minnesota 
were to receive a reduction in fare of one-third and were like- 
wise to be permitted fifty pounds of extra free baggage. 
During his term of service a collection of Minnesota products 
was sent to the annual fair of the American Institute at New 
York. At the conclusion of the fair Mr. Davis had the 
exhibit placed in his office, where it was used as a concrete 
illustration of what Minnesota could produce. In addition 
to the usual kinds of advertising Minnesota had reprinted 
during the year 1871 the entire pamphlet on the state in the 
columns of the Free West, an emigration paper published 
in London. 71 

In 1850 the Territory of Minnesota according to the 
United States census had twelve Scandinavians. Wisconsin 
had 8,885 — of whom 8,651 were Norwegians. In 1870 Wis- 
consin counted in its foreign-born population 5,212 Danes, 

"Ibid., 100. There is no intimation that it was thought other than proper 
thus to serve both state and railroad. 
■"•Ibid., 101. 

n Report of the Board of Immigration of Minnesota, 1871, 62-67. The report 
states that in 1871 more than 34,000 pamphlets were printed and most of them 
distributed. As an illustration of the attitude of the western railroads, the 
St Paul and Pacific, and the Lake Superior and Mississippi railroads erected 
"immigrant houses" along their lines. For information on later Minnesota immi- 
gration activities see, for example, Third Biennial Report of the State Board of 
Immigration, for the years 1885-1886. 
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40,046 Norwegians, and 2,799 Swedes — a total of 48,057 
Scandinavians. Minnesota the same year had 1,910 Danes, 
35,940 Norwegians, and 20,987 Swedes— in all, 58,837 Scan- 
dinavians. Thus Minnesota had in 1870 about seven and 
one-half times as many Swedes as Wisconsin and 10,780 more 
Scandinavians than Wisconsin. This surprising fact is due 
to a number of causes, but it may safely be asserted, and 
especially with reference to the figures for the Swedish 
element, that Hans Mattson and the Minnesota Board of 
Immigration constituted one important reason. By 1890 
Minnesota had 99,913 Swedes, 101,169 Norwegians, and 
14,133 Danes; and Wisconsin had 13,885 Danes, 65,696 
Norwegians, and 20,157 Swedes. 72 

Iowa established a Board of Immigration in 1870." It, 
too, copied the methods of Wisconsin. Supported by annual 
appropriations of $10,000, 74 it was able to carry out extensive 
plans. In addition to the usual campaign of advertising and 
pamphlet publication, it undertook to send agents to Europe 
where by means of paid advertisements, the distribution of 
pamphlets and maps, and their own personal influence, they 
aided considerably in turning a fair portion of the immigrant 
total to the state of Iowa. 75 Even the Territory of Dakota, 

"The figures given refer to foreign-born only. See Appendix I, tables II, 
III, and IV, in Babcock, The Scandinavian Element in the United States. Chapter 
VII of the same work describes the expansion and distribution of the Scandina- 
vians in the period from 1850 to 1900. "The Dakotas, as one territory, received 
their first Norse settler in 18S8, but when the census of 1880 was taken there were 
17,869, and in 1890, when the territory was divided into two states, the Scandi- 
navian contingent was more than 65,000 strong." Ibid., 72. 

* 3 Laws of Iowa, 1870, chapter 34. 

"Laws of Iowa, 1872, chapter 23; 1880, chapter 168. 

n First Biennial Report of the Board of Immigration (Iowa), January 1, 
1872. In the first year fourteen agents were commissioned by the board as 
European representatives. Most of these served for little or no compensation 
and some of them were at the same time railroad agents. The first biennial 
report includes short reports from a number of these agents. One of these, by 
Henry Hospers, is of great interest. Hospers opened an office at Hoog Blokland 
in Zuid, Holland. His advertisements brought out so many letters of inquiry 
that he wrote and distributed a little eight-page pamphlet called Iowa. Shall I 
Emigrate to America? Practically answered by a Hollander who resided £4 
years in one of the best States in the Union. 
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as early as March, 1885, created an office of Commissioner 
of Immigration, and during the next two years put out maps 
and pamphlets describing the great advantages of Dakota. 
The Commissioner was in fact so enterprising as to print 
regular monthly bulletins, seventeen of which were issued 
in all. 76 Resources of Dakota, printed at Pierre in 1887, is 
a typical Dakota pamphlet. Both South and North Dakota 
continued the work as separate states, the South Dakota 
commission having as late as 1916 an annual appropriation 
of $12,500. A typical Montana publication is The Treasure 
State: Montana and Its Magnificent Resources, published 
by the Bureau of Agriculture, Helena, 1899. Pacific North- 
west: Information for Settlers and Others (New York, 
1883) is the title of a pamphlet many editions of which were 
printed by the Oregon Board of Immigration. 

It remains to touch briefly upon the last period of Wis- 
consin's activity in respect to immigration. In 1895 the 
Board of Immigration was renewed for two years, with an 
appropriation of $10,000 for the period." The next legisla- 
ture continued it two years longer, with an appropriation of 
$8,000. The board was at this time made up of the governor 
and the secretary of state and administered by a secretary 
who received $1,800 a year. 78 In 1899 the board was given 
another two-year lease and at the end of this time it went 
out of existence. 79 A law of 1905 authorized boards of super- 
visors in the counties to appropriate money to assist county 
associations in inducing settlers to come to Wisconsin. 80 In 
1907 the Board of Immigration was once more revived 81 and 
continued its activities until 1915. The work is at present 
handled by the Immigrant Division of the Department of 

** See the First Biennial Report of the Dakota Commission for 1885-1886. 

"Laws of Wisconsin, 1895, chapter 235. 

78 Ibid., 1897, chapter 327. 

n Ibid., 1899, chapter 279. 

" Ibid., 1905, chapter 458. 

" Ibid., 1907, chapter 407. 
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Agriculture. The significant and characteristic thing with 
respect to this last period is that the state has been forced to 
direct its attention more and more to the problem of keeping 
its own citizens. The second biennial report for 1910, to 
illustrate, states that in fifteen Wisconsin counties during 
the preceding ten-year period 8,375 people had been "ex- 
ploited away" to other states. 82 An advertising and educa- 
tional campaign with use of posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
lectures, and various forms of "extension" work has been car- 
ried on to cope with this situation. Another recent problem 
in Wisconsin, to which considerable attention has been given 
by the various boards of immigration, has been the settlement 
of the northern area of the state. On the whole, the situation 
of Wisconsin in this last period has resembled that of the 
eastern states in the earlier years of the westward movement. 
To evaluate accurately the activities of the various boards 
and commissioners of immigration in Wisconsin and its 
neighboring states is a difficult matter. These official state 
efforts must naturally be studied in conjunction with the 
activities of railroads, land companies, and other private con- 
cerns which sought actively to attract European immigrants. 
They must be considered in connection with European and 
American conditions which influenced the history of immi- 
gration. 83 The operations of the state governments were 
managed efficiently and on the whole honorably. The printed 
documents sent out were sometimes too glowing and opti- 
mistic, but there was probably no deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion; exaggeration was a fault of the private companies to 
a far greater degree than in the case of the states; compe- 
tition resulted in some instances perhaps in unscrupulous 
methods; the state immigrant officials were too often ham- 
pered by politicians who looked upon the office as legitimate 
political spoils. From the broad standpoint of advantage to 

K Second Biennial Report of the State Board of Immigration (1910), 6-7. 
83 Cf. Mayo-Smith, Emigration and Immigration, chapter III. 
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the states and to the immigrants themselves these immigra- 
tion agencies were of genuine benefit and clearly deserve his- 
torical appreciation. 

Into the northwestern states came hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants to settle the vacant lands and help develop the 
economic resources of the young commonwealths. The com- 
petition for immigrant settlement added to the strength of 
the West in respect to population, wealth, and social progress. 
Nor should the benefit to the immigrant himself be forgotten. 
The best proof of the value of the advertising campaigns 
described in the foregoing is to be found in the census figures 
for the four decades after 1860. Had the matter of immi- 
grant settlement been left to chance and to the natural factors 
influencing westward migration, it is likely that Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas would still have received 
a large share of the immigrants from northern Europe. But 
it is certain that the deliberate and carefully planned cam- 
paigns of these states added greatly to the movement. They 
resulted in greater emigration from Europe, and they in- 
creased the percentage of the total immigration which came 
into the Northwest. They help in considerable measure to 
explain the tremendous influx of Germans, Norwegians, and 
Swedes into Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa. Incidentally 
it may be remarked that the foreign elements in these states 
did not come here uninvited. They came in fact at the 
especial invitation of the state. 

Finally, in studying the history of the immigration move- 
ment and the official actions of the northwestern states in 
connection with it one glimpses something of the vigor, the 
buoyant optimism, and the clear vision of the future that 
have characterized these states in their formative periods. The 
energetic, forward-looking spirit of the American West finds 
a vivid illustration in these conscious efforts to draw westward 
to the golden opportunities of the New World the masses of 
people grown restless with the restraints, economic and other- 
wise, of the Old. 



